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lan A Workshop on the Christian Education adult education and contained a selected bibliography 
of Adults covering the areas treated in the workshop. Among the 
er, general questions dealt with were these: What new op- 
A Workshop on the Christian Education of Adults held portunities and problems are presented to adults by recent 
38, at the University of Pittsburgh, June 15-27, 1958, was changes and current trends in American culture? How 
uth sponsored jointly by the School of Education of the Uni- are adults affected by our culture? What kinds of adult 
versity and the Department of Adult Work, Division of learning will be required by our changing society in the 
cle Christian Education, National Council of Churches, It next quarter of a century? What specilic needs for con- 
ar- was held by means of a grant from the Lilly Endowment. tinuing learning will adults have in order to live ade- 
des A mimeographed report, Charting the Future Coarse of quately under the new conditions? What should be the 
nd- Christian Adult Education in America, edited by Law- objectives of adult education? What is the unique role 
ew rence C. Little, has been prepared by the Department of of Christian education in accomplishing the general aims 
Religious Education, University of Pittsburgh. This of adult education? What should be the objectives of 
report contains selected papers and addresses and a bibli- Christian adult education? How can the needs of adults 
ography (1958, $5.00). In this issue of INFORMATION be better served through Christian education? What are 
te. ServIcE, the bibliography compiled by Professor Little some of the major strengths and weaknesses of Christian 
po- | of the University is printed in full and reviews are given adult education as carried on in our churches? How can 
add of certain of the papers. adults be guided in their growth toward Christian matu- 
an The Workshop brought together ninety persons for rity? How can the content and methods of Christian 
can | study, discussion and “continuing conversation” for two adult education be improved? What are some of the 
‘i weeks for the purpose of increasing “their knowledge most pressing advances needed in Christian adult educa- 
58. | and understanding of the present-day task of Christian tion today ? 
“«, | Adult Education.” More than 10 per cent of the partici- “Nearly 15,000,000 men and women are enrolled in 
Ma pants were specialists in disciplines other than Christian Protestant church school classes in America,” Professor 
education, such as economics, political science, psychology, Little also states in the preface. “Additional millions 
_ psychiatry, sociology, public education and theology. are involved in activities in their churches which have 
hus “The pattern of the workshop,” writes Professor direct educational possibilities and implications. This is 
nly | Little, “consisted of a series of papers by the consultants undoubtedly the most extensive adult education operation 
For in which each sought to summarize findings and insights in our time.” 
are | gained through study and research in his field that seemed _ “The Christian education of adults has lagged behind 
any | ‘elevant to the task of Christian education and to make its high potentialities because of built-in weaknesses and 
7 of such application as he could to the educational programs limitations that should be recognized and corrected. Many 
> as of the churches. Each of the papers was followed by of its leaders are poorly trained and have too little under- 
rity |} @ panel discussion in which specialists in other fields standing of the difficulties and complexities of the proc- 
hus raised questions, made critical comments, and referred ess of Christian growth. Much teaching is inane and 
eta- to helpful resources which are available for further study remote from the interests and needs of adults today. Too 
ach of the problems raised in the papers. Each of the general few know how to translate ‘the faith once delivered to 
sessions was followed by work groups which sought to the saints’ into the current idiom. Many of the bristling 
on | discover the implications for Christian education.” problems which adults must face in our modern world, 
and “All who engaged in the workshop made advance prep- and which must be solved if maximum Christian growth 
-A aration by the careful study of a syllabus which raised is to be achieved, rarely come within the range of con- 
by some of the important issues and problems in Christian sideration. Knowledge of human nature, of the influences 
which condition its development, and of the ways of learn- 
mo- Page 1 A Workshop on the Christian Education of Adults ing, which has been gained through the ‘secular’ disci- 
‘ical Page 3 & Steet Bibliography on Christian Adult ee are not sufficiently understood and utilized in the 
‘and ucation educational work of the churches. Too great dependence 
Fellowship is placed upon methods of teaching which are known to 
rere Page 7 Interlingua be obsolete and nonproductive. 
ted, Page 7 What Is the Hidden Revolution? “Responsible leaders of Christian adult education are 
tion determined that these weaknesses and limitations shall be 
overcome. They see no reason why the best available 
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knowledge, gained from whatever sources, should not be 
utilized in the improvement of Christian education. They 
are confident that Christian faith and experience are 
strengthened and deepened as workers in Christian edu- 
cation establish and maintain vital contact with specialists 
in other fields who are extending knowledge of personal- 
ity and improving methods of its development. They 
know that theologians have much to learn from anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, and sociologists; and that these 
in turn may learn much from theologians. And they 
believe that their own understanding and appreciation of 
the Christian heritage will grow as they share their 
faith with others who are not directly concerned with its 
transmission.” 


Our Contemporary Economic Revolution 


Implications for religious education in “Our Contem- 
porary Economic and Industrial Revolution” were stated 
by Asher Isaacs, professor of economics at the University 
of Pittsburgh. Probably we are “on the threshold of 
change the magnitude of which has never been witnessed 
before.” “The effects of not being prepared can be 
disastrous. . . . We can call it the Atomic Age. Like 
the Industrial Revolution, it is a mixture of forces. It 
is a combination of the pains of forging one world, of 
working out capitalism vs. socialism as a practical mat- 
ter, of controlling atomic developments, of adapting auto- 
mation, of planning for world population increase, of 
meeting racial issues, and of arguing man’s place in the 
world about him.” 

“Automation is the industrial side of the Atomic Age 
—a term used to describe the most recent phase of Amer- 
ican industrial development.” Automation is affecting 
office work as well as factory processes. “One insurance 
company has replaced all but 70 out of 2,400 clerks” by 
introducing new machinery. We must not minimize 
the challenge of technological unemployment. . . . 

“But if the past can be taken as a guide, we can look 
for gradual introduction of automation. . . . Then, too, 
automation, creates as well as destroys jobs.” 

Regulation by government and the rise of labor union- 
ism have put new social responsibilities upon business- 
men. They have generally resisted these pressures. But 
business is assuming community responsibilities to the 
extent never required in a previous era. 

Many others will have new duties thrust upon them in 
the Atomic Age; labor leaders, politicians, social scientists, 
clergymen, directors of religious education. “New dimen- 
sions of learning in a free society,” as Edward H. Litch- 
field, the chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
put it, also are required of religious education. 


Obligations of Citizenship 


The “complex and paradoxical character of the Amer- 
ican political system places a heavy and continuing re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of its citizens,” said Albert 
B. Martin, professor of political science at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The citizen is often puzzled when he finds 
great agencies and organizations in conflict over policy 
decisions. Two highly skilled agencies in the federal 
government, e.g. Agriculture and Interior, are quite often 
in contradiction because “the philosophical values behind 
the application of their technical information are dif- 
ferent.” 

“If American politics has a distinctive feature it is 
that it is committed to politics by groups,” he stated. Yet 
frequently the voters themselves are not aware of the 
issues that “dominate the administrations of the men” 
they elect. Diligence and care are called for on the part 


of the voter. Those who are both informed and concerned 
can recognize their own prejudices and “function effec. 
tively in support of policies and programs. . . .” 


“Christian Education in World Perspective” 

“The Christian Church is today actually a world-wide 
community,” said Samuel McCrea Cavert, until recently 
executive secretary in America of the World Council of 
Churches. Its ecumenical agencies have, for example, 
assisted in the resettlement of 150,000 refugees since the 
end of World War II, and have engaged in gigantic 
relief operations in many parts of the world. 

“This development of the church as a world community 
is accompanied by a fresh insight into the essential nature 
of the church. Nothing seems to me to have been more 
seminal in the ecumenical movement than the recovery 
of the Biblical perspective on the church.” ; 

“Ts the church adequately described as a collection of 
individuals who are religiously inclined and who decide 
to come together for the nurture of their spiritual life? 
Or is it, as the Bible pictures it, a people called by God 
to be the instrument of His purpose in and for the world?” 

“It would help us to appreciate more fully the sig- 
nificance of the church for Christian education if we saw 
more clearly how nearly unique the church is, simply as 
an observable phenomenon. . . . In Christianity . . . there 
is the crucial idea of changing the world through a society 
—a society of a new kind, a redemptive community which 
is the earnest of a redeemed humanity.” 

Dr. Cavert closed by expressing the hope that Christian 
education of adults will be concerned with the life and 
teachings of Jesus, with the basic nature of the church 
ecumenical, and with implementing that understanding in 
the life of the local congregation. 


“Psychological Development in Adulthood” 

“Tt is not so much diminution in abilities per se that 
is important in our lives as the threat that this holds for 
us.” This anonymous remark is quoted by Raymond 
G. Kuhlen, professor of psychology at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, in a paper, title above. 

“The prime of life physically is, let’s say, from twenty- 
five to thirty.” These years are approximate, depending 
on the trait being measured. “But around the late 
twenties, possibly the early thirties, we have the peak of 
ability in terms of motor capacities, sensory acuities.” 
“The decline, once established,” is gradual. 

“With respect to the matter of intelligence . . . the 
picture from the point of view of current research is 
by no means clear, and I am not going to debate the 
controversial studies here. Let me say that what I 
consider to be the most comprehensive array of recent 
data pretty well follows this pattern, of a peak at around 
thirty years of age and steady decline thereafter.” 

As for motivation, “we all have strong needs for 
affiliation,” “for understanding,” actually a great variety 
of needs. Important factors with respect to motivation 
in adults are these: “The decreased resiliency of people 
and the pressures that are brought to bear upon them”; 
“an increasing need as people get older . . . to defend 
against the anxieties that are created by the physical 
and social losses that they are experiencing.” 


“Religion and Adult Growth” 


“Growth and education have traditionally been linked, 
of course, in the minds of parents and of teachers, of 
persons at large, but they have . . . been limited to the 
so-called formative years,” Earl A. Loomis, director of 
the program in psychiatry and religion at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, observed. 
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The churches have always recognized, he states, the 

ssibility of change, growth, development, even late in 
life, “through religion.” We observe changes in people 
of all ages around us. 

“What is communicated or presented to be learned 
(whether this be a relationship, material, a way of operat- 
ing...) must be familiar enough at some points of the 
presentation to resonate, to ring bells, to get across in 
relationship with something that the person has ex- 
perienced before . . . in a positive context. . . . It must 
be new enough, either in content or in style or in context, 
to arouse curiosity, interest and the challenge of an over- 
comable obstacle, . . . It must be presented in a context of 
optimal, or at least minimal, love and fear. . . . Love is 
not enough. . . . One has to fight something. . . .” 

“Caring is not enough. There must be msights, and I 
think there must be discipline in the teaching and learn- 
ing processes for both the teacher and learner.” 


Learning as Christian Adults 


“Productive adult religious education is examined by 
results. And here is where we find ourselves wanting. 
That we talk and won’t do, is a real problem of adult 
religious education.” Thus spoke Paul Bergevin, director, 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity and Purdue University. “Christianity is a dynamic 
religion which can lose some of its great impact unless 
the knowledge we acquire in study is translated into 
purposeful action to conquer our tendency towards pride, 
slander, covetousness. . . .” 

“Resources are one thing and putting them to proper 
use is another.” ‘We know the way which is open to 
us... .” We know about this way “through the example 
of Christ.” Actually, however, the task of learning as 
Christians is accompanied by many diffculties and prob- 
lems. 

We sometimes “use any person of good will as a 
teacher,” when “specific training is necessary.” We some- 
times use secular ideas and subject matter and in the 
process defeat our ultimate purpose. Many adult leaders 
know nothing about determining “the educational needs 
of the learners.” Religious educators should become 
involved in a learning process that is their own. 


Some Suggested Goals 


Paul Bergevin, a participant in a panel on “Suggested 
Goals for the Christian Education of Adults,” opened 
the discussion with a statement suggesting five goals. 
Speaking as a layman, he mentioned the following: 

“One of the purposes or goals . . . could be to bring 
us into a better relationship with God.” Another is to 
aid people in finding “Christian answers” to the total 
problems of life. “A third one, to lead us into new areas 
of living or growth toward Christian maturity.” <A 
fourth, to help people attain to a vital relation to the 
church. “And the last one, to lead us toward an apprecia- 
tion and an understanding of the Christian faith, toward 
eventual commitment.” 

On the matter of “Christian maturity,” Samuel McCrea 
Cavert observed that “if we were using the language of 
an earlier day, we might say that one of our objectives 
is to produce saints.” He used the term in the sense 
in which St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians. Dr. Cavert 
also said that “to keep people growing in Christian 
maturity . . . is to help them see their daily work in 
terms of its moral and spiritual significance.” Dr. Cavert 
commended experimentation by lay people applying their 
religion in their vocations in Europe, and called atten- 
tion to a few such activities in the United States. 
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A Selected Bibliography on Christian 
Adult Education 


Compiled by 
LAWRENCE LITTLE 
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New School of Theology 


At Garden City, N. Y., the Diocese of Long Island of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church maintains a seminary 
with classes at night and Saturdays for 50 students who 
are professional men and businessmen, and who are pre- 
paring for the ministry. The students are ali over 30 
years of age, and most have families. The institution is 
named the George Mercer Jr. Memorial School of The- 
ology. Recently a new building was dedicated with cere- 
monies conducted by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, 
Bishop of the Diocese, and Very Rev. Robert Farrar 
Capon, Dean of the School. 


Australian Teachers’ Christian Fellowship 


The Australian Teachers’ Christian Fellowship, 201 
Castelreach St., Sydney, has distributed Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
its Journal of Christian Education, subscription one gui- 
nea (Aust.) per year. 

“The purpose of this Journal is to consider the implica- 
tions of the Christian faith for the entire field of educa- 
tion and to examine its contribution to the solution of edu- 
cational problems. It seeks to present and to examine a 
Christian philosophy of education, to publish reports of 
experiments in curriculum and method based on Chris- 
tian principles, and to discuss in the light of such principles 
some of the more important developments in modern edu- 
cation both at home and abroad.” 

“Tt is not intended that the Journal should be confined 
to the narrower field of religious education because it is 
felt that to do so would be presenting something less than 
a mature Christianity.” 


Interlingua 


“You can read Interlingua if you had no more than 
one semester of high school French or Spanish or Latin 
and flunked it,” reads a note in Science News Letter, De- 
cember 27, 1958, a weekly periodical published by Science 
Service, 1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Indeed, 
the News Letter goes on, you can read and understand 
a great deal of Interlingua, “even if you never had any 
foreign language.” 

The periodical reprints items published in Interlingua 
and states that further information may be had from 
Alexander Gode, Science Service’s Interlingua Division, 
80 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

\ portion of one report reads: 

“Psychiatria. Dr. R. H. Klein, in su capacite de func- 
tionario del Association American de Psychiatria, ha 
visite le grande hospital psychiatric Kashenko a Mos- 
CNG 


What Is the Hidden Revolution? 


The problems of human relations that have accompanied 
scientific and technological changes are emphasized in “a 
review of some basic issues facing mankind today,” pre- 
pared in cooperation with members of the faculty of Ohio 
State University and issued by Nationwide Insurance, 246 
N. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio. Copies of the review, 
The Hidden Revolution, are available on request. The 
same theme is being discussed in monthly radio broadcasts 
under the chairmanship of Edward R. Murrow on the 
CBS network. Discussions are scheduled at 8:30 p.m., 
EST, on February 18 and March 18, 1959. 

“We seem to be giving up some of our freedoms with- 
out getting anything in return,” Bernard Mehl and George 
Maccia write in a paper, “Freedom’s Last Stand.” Free- 
dom’s current enemies are stated to be “all the economic 
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and social influences that make for human standardization 
and submergence of the individual in the mass.” 

“Freedom to work where and how one desires is being 
drastically abridged by modern job requirements. Free- 
dom to buy and consume what one wants is being over- 
whelmed by mass marketing practices. Freedom to form 
independent judgments is under heavy assault by televi- 
sion, radio, and the popular press. The freedom to raise 
and educate one’s own family is being fragmented among 
social agencies and by community pressures, Even philan- 
thropy and charity have become matters of social pressure 
instead of personal conviction. Worst of all, the individ- 
ual is likely not to recognize such threats to his freedom 
because his thoughts and opinions have been molded for 
him by ‘the group.’ The fellow who does protest these 
subtler, but no less vital freedoms may be labeled a crank 
or destructive influence. His very act of protest has been 
reduced to the pathetic gesture: the unhappy car buyer 
decorates his purchase with lemons; the objector to nu- 
clear bomb testing attempts to sail his leaky boat into the 
Eniwetok blast area. 

“On the job, which has become increasingly tcehnical 
and specialized, standardization has necessarily been ap- 
plied to human beings as well as to the machines of pro- 
duction, Whether a person fits the demands of his job is 
often determined by ‘scientific’ testing programs. The 
adequate worker often is preferred to the possibly brilliant 
but unpredictable one. 

“Tnitiative on the job has been factored out and assigned 
to a core of professional idea men on the managerial level, 
where modern management concepts have further dimin- 
ished it. The manager himself is expected to become part 
of a team. His fitness depends not only on his ability, 
but on his personality. His judgment and responsibility 
are subordinated to the team through such practices as 
‘brainstorming,’ ‘human engineering,’ and ‘engineering of 
consent,’ all of which are based on a certain mistrust of 
the individual.” 

Questions for discussion listed under “Freedom’s Last 
Stand” are as follows: 

“1. Is there a necessary connection between our drive 
for a high standard of living and the loss of individual 
freedom on the job? 

“2. Does teamwork always produce the best results? 
Should the creative individual be freed from the necessity 
of working closely with others? 

“3. How can a consumer regain his freedom in the 
market place? Can he do it himself or does he need help? 
What kind of help? 

“4. Can we afford to tolerate individuals in society who 
do not conform to the customs? What should be the lim- 
its of their behavior, or are there no limits? 

“5. Does increasing federal authority prejudice the in- 
dividual’s freedom of political action? Is central author- 
ity necessary to assure his civil rights? 

“6. Are political problems necessarily too complex to 
be understood by the average voter? 

“7. Should foreign policy be left to the experts, or 
should more Americans take part in molding it? How can 
they do so?” 

Other issues discussed are “the twenty-hour week,” the 
place of minority groups in our heterogeneous popula- 
tion, the responsibilities of public schools, and the great 
international conflict between East and West. 


Social Security the W/orld Over 


“Social security legislation of some form now exists in 
almost 80 countries,” Daniel S. Gerig writes in an article, 


“Foreign Social Security Program in 1958,” in Social Sp. 
curity Bulletin, Washington, November, 1958. 

“Surveys made by the Social Security Administratiog 
in 1940, 1949, and 1958 show a continuous increase jp 
the number of countries and different types of social ge. 
curity programs. 

“In 1940, 33 countries were listed as having old-age, 
invalidity, and survivor programs; in 1949, 44 countries: 
and in 1958, 58 countries. 

“Health and Maternity benefits were available in 24 
countries in 1940, 36 in 1949, and 59 in 1958. 

“Twenty-one countries were listed as having unemploy- 
ment insurance and related programs in 1940, 22 in 1949, 
and 26 in 1958. 

“Seven countries were paying family allowances jn 
1940, 27 in 1949, and 38 in 1958. 

“In both 1940 and 1949, 57 countries had work-injuries 
insurance and related programs ; by 1958, 77 countries had 
such programs. 

“The increase results partly from the emergence of new 
nations and also from slight differences in the definitions 
used in the reports. No small part is due to the fact, 
however, that each year additional countries introduce so- 
cial security measures for the first time.” 


What Is the Good Society? 


“There are two broadly contrasting views about what 
the science of society consists in: the views of those who 
hold that it is limited to discovering facts which can be 
verified by empirical observation and to establishing where 
possible the causal connections between them; and of 
those who hold that the business of the social sciences is 
to deduce from the facts a conception of what a rational 
society would be like.” These are the opening words in 
the leading article in The Times Literary Supplement De- 
cember 12, 1958, under the title “The Good Society.” 

The “belief that ideas of the good society can be 
achieved by a combination of abstract reasoning with the 
examination of social phenomena has a long and creditable 
history behind it.” 

Nowadays, however, it is observed, social scientists 
generally appear not to “presume to tell us what the good 
society is, nor will... [they] admit that empirical sci- 
ence can do so.” 

Meanwhile, “as the professional social and_ political 
scientists have become more modest, journalistic and po- 
litical purveyors of social theory have become more pre- 
sumptuous .. .” 

“A glance at contemporary political controversy in Eng- 
land illustrates this” generalization. “Under the simplify- 
ing influence of democracy all the political parties are be- 
coming increasingly theological.” Labor orators discuss 
“basic industries” and the Conservatives expound the no- 
tion of “setting the people free,” all statements contain- 
ing many assumptions. 

“It is a pity that so few able minds” among political 
philosophers and social scientists “are attracted towards 
the fundamental task of finding out what society ought to 
be like, but this task ought always to be clearly differen- 
tiated from the day-to-day business of discovering by 
commonly agreed methods what are and what are not 
facts... . The possibility of intelligent discussion depends 
on keeping alive the distinction between facts and beliefs.” 

In the course of the article references are made to Bar- 
rington Moore’s Political Power and Social Theory (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. $4.50), whose 
views are declared to be “refreshing.” 
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